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Kurze Darstellung des franzosischen Laut- 
systems, Phonetische Studien, i. Band, pp. 18- 
40; 175-130; 245-256. (See particularly pp. 
170, 1, 2. ) 

Phonetische Studien. — See Araujo and Passy. 

Rameau de Saint-Pere. — La France aux colonies. 
Paris, 1850. 

Une colonie feodale en Amerique. 2 tomes. 
Paris et Montreal, 1889. 

Romania, — Articles by G. Paris, t. iv, p. 122; L. 
Havet, t. vi, p. 331 ; Paris, t. vii, p. 470. 

Roquefort, J. B. B.— Glossaire de la langue ro- 
mane. Paris, 1808. 

Schwan, E. — Grammatik des AltfranzQsischen. 
Zweite Auflage. Leipzig, 1893. 

Sheldon, E. S. — Some specimens of a Canadian 
French dialect spoken in Maine. Deprinted 
from Transactions and Proceedings of Mod. 
Lang. Asso. of America, Vol. iii, 1887, pp. 210- 
18. 

Squair, J. — A contribution to the study of the Fran- 
co-Canadian dialect, Proceedings of the Cana- 
dian Institute, 1888, pp. 161 to 168. Also sepa- 
rately printed. Toronto, 1888. 

Suchier, H. — Le Francais et le Provencal. A 
translation of the article referred to in ' Grober's 
Grundriss der romanischen Philologie,' by P. 
Monet, Paris, 1891. (Sections 21 and 24.) 

Sulte, B. — La langue francaise au Canada, Con- 
ference le 8 Juillet, 1878, a Worcester, Mass., 
devant les membres de l'association Montcalm, 
(See note 140, p. 57.) 

Thurot, Ch. — De la prononciation francaise depuis 
le commencement du xvi. siecle, d'apres les 
temoignages des grammairiens. 2 tomes, Paris 
(Tome ii, 1883.) 



SIGNS OF REFERENCE USED IN THE FOOT- 
NOTES. 

* t X 1 

James Geddes, Jr. 
Boston University. 



ENGLISH LITER A TURE. 

English Writers : An attempt towards a 
History of English Literature. By Henry 
Morley, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Eng- 
lish Language and Literature at University 
College, London. VII. From Caxton to 
Coverdale. Cassell & Company, Limited. 
London, Paris and Melbourne: 1891. 

This notice of Vol. vii of Professor Morley's 



well-known work has been belated, but I hope 
it is "better late than never." The period 
covered is from the death of Caxton to the 
publication of Cranmer's Bible of 1540, about 
a half-century. It is then the seed-time of 
English literature, a preparation for the efflo- 
rescence in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. The work opens with an interesting, 
though brief, account of the Revival of 
Learning in Italy under the impulse of the 
study of Greek letters, of which Grocyn, 
Linacre, and Colet took advantage, and the 
result was soon seen in their labors at Oxford, 
as well as in those of Erasmus and More. 

The progress of Church reform from Wiclif 
through Hus to Luther is touched upon, and 
some account is given of the historians 
Bernard Andr6 and Polydore Vergil, and of 
the poet Hawes. We are introduced to an- 
other chief poem of Hawes besides The Pas- 
time of Pleasure, namely, The Example of 
Vertue, which has hitherto escaped the his- 
tories of literature. Prefessor Morlev's 

"analysis is made from the yet unpublished 
sheets of Professor Arber's edition of the 
poem, a transcript from the copy of Wynkein 
de Worde's edition, in the Pepysian Library 
at Oxford, which has not until now been re- 
printed " (p. Si). 

This poem was not mentioned in Professor 
Morley's 'First Sketch of English Literature;' 
but he there assigned to Hawes The Temple 
of Glas, which is now withdrawn from him, 
as other scholars have shown that it is by 
Lydgate. A long synopsis follows of Bar- 
clay's translation of 'The Ship of Fools,' and 
the reader will find that the various kinds of 
' Fools ' enumerated by the old German are 
not dead yet. We now travel north of the 
Tweed, where, during the first half of the 
sixteenth century, English literature chiefly 
flourished. England has no names to compare 
with those of Dunbar, Douglas, and Lindsay. 
"The Scottish Chaucer," — without doubt the 
chief name in English poetry between Chaucer 
and Spenser, — is treated at some length, the 
analysis of the poems being based on Laing's 
edition. While Professor Morley mentions 
with praise (p. 127) Schipper's study of Dunbar 
(1884), he does not mention Schipper's edition 
of Dunbar's poems, of which two parts were 
published in 1891, but perhaps too late for 
notice in this volume. After Dunbar, Gavin 
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Douglas receives due attention, when we re- 
turn to England, and, after a brief mention of 
some of the Morality Plays, the works of 
Skelton and More, especially the 'Utopia,' 
fill the following chapter. 

A mention of the Complutensian Polyglot 
and the Greek Testament of Erasmus leads to 
a sketch of Luther and the Reformation, with 
its controversies, the English New Testament 
of Tyndal and his controversy with Sir Thomas 
More. More is treated with sympathetic 
affection, and in a later chapter his death, or 
murder, as it might better be called, after 
Henry VIII's break with the Pope, is feelingly 
described. 

Again we revisit Scotland and enjoy a full 
and interesting account of Sir David Lindsay 
and his works, with analysis of some of them, 
especially of his noted Morality, ' The Satire 
of the Three Estates,' acted before the King 
and Queen, and the lord temporal and spiritu- 
al, at Linlithgow on the Feast of the Epipha- 
ny, Jan. 6th, 1540. We are told that 

" At the end of the piece James warned some 
of the bishops who were present that, if they 
did not take heed, he would send some of the 
proudest of them to be dealt with by his uncle 
of England " (p. 256). 

Doubtless this testimony to the force of Lind- 
say's Satire must have produced an un- 
comfortable feeling among the lords spiritual, 
when they reflected upon the recent acts of 
"his uncle of England." At all events we 
are informed that 

" Before the end of 1540 the Estates, while 
they maintained the Pope's authority, so far 
followed Lindsay's lead as to pass a friendly 
Act of Reformation for abatement of ' the uri- 
honesty and misrule of Kirkmen, baith in wit, 
knowledge, and manners,' as 'the matter and 
cause that the Kirk and Kirkmen are lightlied 
and condemned.' " 

A host of minor writers follows, of whom 
the most important are the chroniclers, Faby- 
an, Hall, and Grafton, until we reach Lord 
Berners's notable translation of Froissart, pro- 
nounced "a masterpiece of idiomatic English 
prose." His translations of 'Sir Huon of 
Bordeaux,' ' Artheur of Lytell Britaine,' and 
of the 'Marcus Aurelius,' or 'Dial of Princes,' 
of Guevara, are also mentioned, as well as of 
the Spanish prose fiction, ' The Castell of 
Love.' 

A mention of Bale's'Interludes'and Leland's 



' Itinerary ' brings us to the most notable prose 
writer of this period, Sir Thomas Elyot, whose 
great work, 'The Governour,' great both in 
size and contents, deserves more attention 
than it has usually received, especially since it 
was made generally accessible ten years ago 
by Mr. Croft in a handsome two-volume quarto 
edition. The soundness of his views in "the 
right training of a gentleman" would do 
credit to a modern educator, and especially 
where he speaks of bodily exercise. His 
views of the popular game may be considered 
antiquated by our "young Americans," but 
will bear quotation : 

" In football," says he, "is nothing but beastly 
fury and extreme violence, whereof pro- 
ceedeth hurt ; and consequently rancour and 
malice do remain with them that be wounded, 
wherefore it is to be put in perpetual silence." 

Sir Thomas Elyot wrote also 'The Castle of 
Health,' one of our first works on Hygiene, 
and some other books and translations, and 
he compiled a Latin-English Dictionary, issued 
in 1538. 

He was employed as ambassador to the 
Emperor Charles V. in the effort to obtain his 
assent to the divorce of Queen Katherine, and 
"he was also privately instructed to assist 
the English agent at Antwerp in a search for 
William Tyndal ; " but it is hoped that he was 
not very active in this search, as Henry failed 
to pay his expenses, for he gave advice that 
the King did not relish. Elyot was a note- 
worthy man, and he is too little known to the 
modern teachers of literature. 

The last chapter gives us some account of 
the various translations of the Bible, and of 
the martyrdom of William Tyndal on Oct. 6th, 
1536, the one Englishman, whose name de- 
serves the first place in the history of the 
English Bible. It is strange that in this very 
year Coverdale's Bible should have been 
introduced into England with "the royal 
license," and that Tyndal's New Testament 
was in this year first printed in England. 
Such is the irony of fate. The volume closes 
with a useful bibliography of the works of 
Linacre, Grocyn, Colet, More, Fisher, Tyndal, 
Dunbar, Douglas, Skelton, and Lindsay, from 
which, however, we miss the E. E. Text So- 
ciety's edition of Lindsay's works. 

James M. Garnett. 
University of Virginia. 
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